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THE LONDON THEATRES. 
PAVILION, 


Under this heading we design to give a 
brief ; and we trust even more interesting 
than brief, general historical account of the 
theatres formerly and at present existing 
at the Eastern portion of the “ great wen,” 
as our goud city of London has been face- 
tiously, if not very elegantly styled by a late 
celebrated comedian. ‘There are various 
reasons why the line in an address written 
for and spoken by the late Mrs. Honey. 

“The Drama’s sun is rising in the East *” 


was far more correct than possibly 
even the very writer himself was aware 


re ne 


of, and when contemplating the past, we | 


find even in comparatively modern times 
such illustrious names as those of Garrick, 
Palmer, Braham, and others whom we shall 
presently have occasion to mention, asso- 
ciated with the “ East end theatres,” we 
opine our readers will see good reason to 
coincide in the opinion we have now ex- 
pressed. 

The exact date when the first ‘ East end’’ 
theatie was builc and opened, we regret we 
have not been able to ascertain, but it cer- 
tainly was before the year 1690: the pre- 
cise site is also obscure-—but it appears 
clear from a very coarse passage in a small 
periodical published in 1703, that in that 
year a new theatre was opened ‘in Good- 
man’s Ficlds, in the passage by the Ship 
Tavern, betwixt Prescot and Chambers 
Street.” 


* This address was spoken by Mrs. Honey on 
the opening night afier her becoming lessee in 
conjunction with Mr. Cockerton, of the City of 
London Theatre, It was written by Mr, Dalrymple, 
now deceased. 


Tuurspay, Juty 18, 1850. 


— 


[One Penny. 





In the paper alluded to * we find the 


| following remarks upon this circumstance, 
| which we extract—firstly, because they 
; show the popular feeling at the time respeci- 
‘ing the new establishment, and secondly, 
| because they are indicative of the manners 
and mode of writing prevalent at the period. 
| “Itis a very good place in Rosemary 
| Lane precinct ; and I know no reason why 
| the quality at both ends of the town should 
‘not have the same diversions. ‘This will be 
la great ease to the ladies of Rag fair, who 
are now forced to trudge as far as Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields + to mix themselves with quality. 
‘The mumpers of Knoekvargis ¢ will new 
| have the playhouse come to them, who were 
| not able to stump it to the other end of the 
town on their wooden legs: the Does, in 
Tower Hill Park and Rosemary Lane pur- 
lieu will be foddered nearer home, this win- 
ter; and the sailors will have better enter- 
tainment fur their loose coins than for- 
merly §.” 

In 1728, a person named Odell built a 
theatre in this locality and opened it with- 
out a license, which, as usual at that period 
occasioned great trouble av confusion, 
which, as usual, was terminated by the 


* The Observator. 


+ An allusion to the Duke’s Theatre, at that 
time the most fashionable in London. It stood in 
Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields; was used 
recently as a china warehouse, and was only pulled’ 
down last year. (1849). 

t Knockvargis, (properly Knockfergus)a noted 
haunt of beggars stood near Rosemary Lane : it is 
alluded to in the “ New Remarks of London,” 
which was published in 1782, 

§ This paper ‘ The Observator’’ was probably 
if not certainly written by the humorous Edward 
Ward whom we alluded to, and of whose verse we 
gave a specimen in our History of Sadler's Wells. 
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establishment (which is stated to have been. theatre, and respecting this circumstance, 
very profitable,) being closed. We find, we purpose placing before our readers some 
however, this very Odell ten years after interesting particulars. W. 
wards Inspector of Plays under the Lord 
Chamberlain: it is, therefore, a fair pre- 
sumption that although his theatre was | —— ———— =~ 
closed, its manager received a very tangible | 
ae y tangivle) METROPOLITAN THEATRES, 
In 1732, one Tlenry Gifford erected a) 


(To be continued). 








. ‘ . IRY ANE 
theatre in’ Leman Street, Whitechapel, DRURY LANE, 
(Odell’s theatre having fallen to deeay);| Mrs. Grover’s Farewatn Benerit. 


this establishiment eeeupied nearly the same | —-The announcements which have appeared 
site as that recently destroyed structure in this journal have prepared our readers for 
called the Garrick Theatre +. Leman’! the farewell benefit of this eminent artist, 
Street tat that period was a great public | which was given at Drury Lane Theatre on 
thoroughfare, aud therefore deemed espe- | Friday evening, under the patronage of her 
cially suited to an establishment of this | Majesty, and the management of a com- 
description, nor did the result belie the | mittee comprising several noble and distin- 
calculations, for the house was thronged | guished names. Never has there been seen 
nightly: it was first opened on the 2nd of | within the walls of Drury Lane a more bril- 
October, 1732, the play being the first part | liant and numerous audience than was as- 
of Henry IV: this result, however satisfac- | sembled to render a tribute of respect to the 
factory at the outset, was not destined long | «reat actress who was on that night to ap- 
to gratify the manager; for an order im-| pear before them for the last time, on those 
perative and positive from the Chamberlain, | boards where her greatest early triumphs 
shortly afterwards closed the theatre. It| have been achieved. The pieces selected 
has however been stated, that five years| were The Rivals, the comic drama of Deli- 
afterwards, (1737), Gifford, and those con-| cate Ground, and the farce of Friend Wag- 
joined with him in the speculation, received | g/es, with a grand concert between the last 
a large sum of money as a species of re- | two pieces, in which Miss Catharine Hayes, 
muneration for the loss, real or supposed, } Miss Lucombe, Miss Dolby, and Mr. Sims 
which had accrued. Reeves sang. We subjoin the cast of The 
In 1740, we find the theatre again open | Rivals, as an extraordinary array of artistic 
with all the then usual devices resorted to, | talent, the most: trifling parts being filled by 
to evade the annoying question of /icense, | actors of high reputation :— 
respecting which we have already had occa- 
sion to write so much: it appears certain] Gir Pains O'Trigger . Mr. Howe 
that the establishment was opened literally Captain Absolute ++++ Mr. Henry Farren 
in defiance of the existing arrangements,| Acres ......++++e2++ Mr. Benjamin Webster 
(in this respect being similar to Rayner’s Faulkland .. 6... +++. Mr. Leigh Murray 
speculation at the Strand § in our own _— siulia Llahaes ial ici a ‘— 
time), no license being granted for it: this] Goa age Gaile 
building stood on the north side of Great} Mrs. Malaprop ...... Mrs, Glover 
Alie Street. On the 19th of October, 1741, BR. sain enataskanie Miss Helen Faucit 
the celebrated David Garrick made his first | Lydia Languish ...... Mrs, Nisbett 


. rahe MOY o6ixcndecesess Be eee 
appearance in London on the boards of this a7 y Lal eae Miss a: 


Sir Anthony Absolute, Mr, W. Farren 


* A person named Chetwynd was joined witn We reeret to add that Mrs. Glover, who 
Odell in this office. S "ee 
ee ee for the last ten days has been confined to a 


+ For yeas “under the direction of Conqnest, | oo. bed. was still labouring under indispo- 


the celebrated low comedian, now landlord of a 


highly respeetable tavern in the Strand, and Go- sition ; this, and the extraordinary excite- 
morsal, once so well known as the representative | ment caused by the trying circumstances of 
of Buonaparte at Astley's Amphitheatre, taking a last farewell of her friends and the 

+ So called after the name of its builder and | stage, so completely subdued her that she 
had to be supported in her scenes by Mrs. 
§ See our History of the Strand Theatre. | Nisbett and the other performers. Her re- 


proprietor, Sir William Leman, 
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ception was more than enthusiastic—it was 
the outgushing of hundreds of hearts giving 
vent to their feelings by the most veliement 
clapping, cheering, and waving of hats and 
handkerchiefs. Need we say that Mrs, 
Glover could de no more than express by 
her gestures the emotions that nearly over- 
whelmed her.—Alas! poor lady, she ex- 
pired on Monday night. 


STRAND. 

On Thursday last, we witnessed at this, 
the smallest of London theatres, the repre- 
sentation of Xing Rene’s Daughter, Alcestis, 
and the Unprotected Female. Mrs. Stir- 
ling is the great attraction of the house, 
and too much can hardly be said of the ex- 
quisite acting of this accomplished and ver- 
satile performer. Nothing can be more 
charming than the innocence and pathos of 
her impersonation in the blind daughter of 
King René; but in the Unprotected Female, 
who is there—except perhaps Mrs, Keeley 
—who could be anything like Mrs. Stirling, 
with her perpetual spirit, nature, ease, and 
volubility? There is no living actress in 
her time superior to her. Long may she live. 


Nortn Lonpon AtTnen&£um.— On 
Tuesday, July 9th, an amateur performance 
took place, which was got up for the pur- 
pose of giving a young gentleman of the 
name of Chatterton an opportunity of dis- 


playing his histrionic abilities in the cha- | 


racter of Othello; a bold attempt for so 
young a person, who we ate told is not yet 
seventeen years of age, but who showed 
more ability upon the occasion than hun- 
dreds of more riper years. His reading of 
the part was very correct, and his acting 
forcible, and feeling ; in fact his debat may 
be considered a most successful one, and 
such as his friends ought to be proud of. 
The Iago of Mr. Williams was a feeble at- 
tempt, compared to the Othello, although 
represented by a person much older. = Mr. 
I’, Fortescue sustained the part of Cassio 
very creditably. He should have mustered 
a litle more courage in the drunken scene, 
and his performance would have gone off 
with eclat. A Mr, St. George, who played 
Montano, is also worthy of notice. He 
gave the text correctly. Of the females we 
can speak in even complimentary terms, 
Mrs. Henderson looked and acted Desdemona 
charmingly, and Miss Blanchard, as Emilia, 
obtained well merited applause. 


oe 


90° 


a a=/ 


Tuurspay.—One of the best amateur per 
formances we have had the pleasure of seeing 
came off on Thursday last. ‘he play was 
the Hunchback, and the leading parts were 
supported by Misses Jane Bennett and 
Baddeley ; Messrs. Carter, Lorne, and 
Warhurst. The rapid improvement Miss 
| Jane Bennett has made is not only gratity- 
ling but astonishing. She has entirely cast 
aside all those crudities and measured steps 
so conspicnous in her delineations, and now 
acts with freedom, eloquence and power. For 
‘the part of Ifelen, we have before stated, we 
consider Miss Baddeley much superior to 
{many professionals. We have no fault to 
‘find with Mr. Carter’s Master Walter ; it is 
|much to our liking. What little we have 
seen of Mr, Horne deserves favorable report. 
| His style is above the ordinary run of 
‘amateurs, and when he acquires tull confi- 
idence, we have no doubt he will go on 
prosperously. The Unfinished Gentleman 
| followed. The house was very full, and we 
| observed many professionals present. 

Music Hatt, Srore Srreer.—Miss 

| Leslie had a concert here on Wednesday 
\last, which drew a numrous and respec- 
i table audience. H. Blagrove commenced 
j with a solo on the violin, and charmed his 
; hearers delightfully. He is certainly a great 
| player. Liis exertions were much applauded, 
| Miss Leslie sang a new ballad, entitled, 
“Qh tell me not of Early Years,” the 
music is by Miss L. Pitts, a sweet compo- 
_ sition, te well suited to Miss Leslie's 
| voice, who sung it with great sweetness, and 
| was most enthusiastically encored. She also 
|rendered the simple and pleasing ballad, 
“*The Minstrel’s Return,” very charmingly, 
‘and several duetts with Mr. Bodda, in con- 
| sequence of the absence of Miss Pitt, who 
| we were sorry to hear was unwell. Mrs, A. 
| Newton is a singer of great ability, who 
‘gave the “ Red Rover”? and an Itahan air 
with adtirable effect. Pretty Miss Chan- 
idler met with an enthusiastic encore in 
| Bishop’s ‘ Bid me Discourse,’ and an 
' Italian air of Rossini’s. Mr. F. Godda gave 
the “ Largo-al-Factotum,” with great comic 
humour, and met with an encore; and his 
giving it a second timt in English words, it 
appearcd to be more relished than in the 
| Italian. ‘The concert was a very good one, 
and consisted of much talent. It we except 
a Mr. B. Frodsham, who marred everything 
‘he underiock, not having either voice or 
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science to qualify him for the position he is 
aiming at. 


“ 





CORRESPONDENCE. 








G. OwEN.—We hare done the best we can for you. 

Aw Op Stacer.—Your friend is ill-used, and 
we are sorry to hear of such behaviour, but we 
cannot mix Oulselves up with the affair. 

J.J, Bryant.—The M, 8, shall appear the first 
opportunity, 

W. G.—As soon as we have room. 

Hau.,-—The Victoria in our next. 


HEATHERINGTON. ~ We are truly sorry to hear of | 


his illness. 

“ AMATEUR.—Will find what we promised in our 
ast. 

Govucu.—Will be attended to. 

A. A. M.—We never give the private address of 
actresses unless we have the real name and ad- 
dress of the parties who make the application. 

Anna.— Apply at Mr. Lacey’s, bookseller, Wel- 
lington Street. 
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THURSDAY, JULY 18, 1850. 





THE EXPERIENCE AND CONCLUSIONS 
OF MR, ALFRED BUNN. 
CHAPTER VIIL 


We sometimes think that society is always 


discussing trivolities, and taking no heed of 


realities, always babbling in the stream after 
the shadow, while the substance is rapidly 
receding unheeded from their grasp. There 
js too much of words, and too litle of things 
abroad ; we are not at all professors, but vur 
acts would lie in a nutshell. We talk te- 
dicusly about what we call the legitimate 
drama, the unities, and so, without dis- 
tinctly knowing what we mean. Our own 
idea is, that legitimate or illegitimate forms 
are very unimportant things, and scarcely 
to be chosen between ; it is the spirit, not 
the forms, we prize; we should enjoy a 
draught of sherry from a pewter vessel 
better than small beer from a silver flaggon. 





| 


There is a great deal of frost-bitten legitimacy 
which we should like to see sunk full five 
fathoms deep, and Anderson’s tragedy of 
Cato at the very bottom. Mr. Bunn never 
seems quite to have understood legitimacy, 
and we are not surprised at that ; he always 
regarded it as a dead wall in the way of pe- 
cuniary advancement, a dramatic horseleech, 
which cries give, give, give for ever; or a 
modern spinx stationed in Russell-street, 
opposite the stage door of Old Drury, pro- 
pounding strange riddles to unwary mana- 
gers, and devouring them in default of an 
answer. And in some sort he was right too, 
what is called the legitimate is not a thing 
to be trifled with, dragged in now and then 
for a stop-gap, brought out to be played a 
few nights because some new opera or spec- 
tacle is not quite ready. Managers may 
lose by this mode of proceeding, and so 
they ought. The man must be in earnest 
with his work who would produce the spirit- 
ual drama—he must be a thinker and a 
poet in thought also; but above all, he 
should not bea mere dramatic tradesman. 
The great reason why V’helps has succeeded 
“s a manager is because he is influenced by 
a Jove of his art as well as a love of shil- 
lings, he can see over his desk in his trea- 
sury, and it is well for him he can, for the 
time is passing, if not already past, when 
the mere mechanical actor could live in 
comfort ; actors who. have no souls must 
henceforth live in poverty, and die perhaps 
in something worse. A man may bury his 
talent in the earth, but he must neverthe- 
less account for it at the time appointed. 
Shakspere asked for a “ muse of fire,’”’ but 
we ask for a voice of thunder to warn this 
foolish race, to awaken them from a de- 
grading apathy, to call upon them to res- 
pect themselves and their art, not to waste 
their time in idling, drinking, and vain er 
obscene converse, but to devote then.scives 
to an earnest cultivation of all that 1s noble 
and aspiring in themselves, all tliat is sug- 
gestive in literature, all that is elevating in 
art. Are they content to drag on a des- 
pised existence crawling aimlessly through 
the blind alley and lanes of life, breathing 
an atmosphere of moral pestilence, held in 
contempt by the wise and just, admired 
only by the darkly, grossly ignorant, and 
intellectually blind? If so, they deserve 
their fate as certainly as they will meet it, 
their Jast days shall be spent in neglecs 
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and poverty, and their last hours in the hos-! Money is the great object of nearly ever 


pital or the workhouse, the hands cf hire- 
lings shall close their eyes, and no tear 
shall ever moisten the rank svil of their 
obscure aud unrespected graves. 

But we were speaking of what is called 
the legitimate and the illegitimate drama ; 
would it not be better to say the mechanical 
and the spiritual drama? for no one is able 
to give a perfectly satisfactory definition of 
the words legitimate and illegitimate, as 
applied to the drama; in all that we say 
let us at least try to understand ourselves. 

I will conclude this chapter with Douglas 
Jerrold’s definition of the words “ legiti- 
mate drama” given in evidence before the 
liouse of Commons. 

Mr. Duncombe.—‘Ilow do you describe 
the legitimate drama ?” 

Mr. D. Jerrold.-—** I describe the legiti- 
mate drama to be where the interest of the 
piece is rather mental than physical. A 
melo-drama is a piece with what are called a 
great many telling situations. 1 would call 
that a melo-drama. I would not call the 
Hunchback a melo-drama, because the in- 
terest of the piece is of a mental order.’’ 

Mr. Duncombe.—*‘ A piece rather ad- 
dressed to the eye than the ear.” 

Mr. D. Jerrold.—* Certainly.” 

This is sensible and to the purpose, but 
very loose and questionable as a definition. 

(Concluded in our next.) 








PLAY-GOING, AND LIFE’S PHILOSOPHY 

When about fifteen years ago, the writer 
of the present article went to the play in 
London: it seemed felicity itself only to 
breathe the atmosphere of a theatre. Now, 
though fine acting must necessarily give 
pleasure to every one with a soul and an 
imagination, it is rarely that the evening’s 
amusement counterbalances the trouble and 
fatigue of a visit to such places. As life 
creeps on to its goal, and we find every illu- 
sion vanishing, it is pleasant to think of a 
time when we were susceptible of fresh plea- 
sures, and kindled with the ardours of fancy 
and passion. Our old play: goers were en- 
thusiasts in their love of what used to be 
the most favorite of all amusements: but 
not one in ten really cares for it. The 
struggle for the means of subsisterce be- 
comes every day greater, and at the same 


time, taste becomes critical in the extreme., 





| 


man: and people will not spend it for ne 
entertainments as are held out at most of 
our theatres. ‘There are a few minds cer- 
tninly,—the poetical, ideal and speculative 
—which are little interested in the common 
affairs of mundane existence—minds for 
ever engaged in trying to find a solution for 
the problems of our being men who are not 
happy, but with lofty and noble aspirations 
—who would direct the minds of others 
into purer channels than those of mam- 
mon-worship. A dramatist like Westland 
Marston for instance, who though pos- 
sessed of less stage-craft than Knowles, is 
his superior, in subtlety of genius —endea- 
vours to give a new impulse to the drama, 
aud writes fine and psychological pieces 
which receive some amount of appreciation. 
But even he cannot do what a great and 
potent spirit who writes for all time may 
achieve. There is but one Hamlet in the 
world, and we want a second. A celebrated 
writer once said to us, ‘* Hamlet should 
have been in fen acts;” and assuredly 
Shakspeare has only given us one aspect of 
life in this wonderful tragedy. Is there 
any man capable of working out this sug- 
gestion? We fear not; and yet there can 
be no doubt there is great talent latent 
among us in addition to that the world has 
acknowledged,—talent very superior to that 
of Lovell, Spicer, and even of Bulwer pos- 
sibly, but at the same time Olympus toa 
mole-hill compared with Shakspeare. We 
may resume this subject at a future oppor- 
tunity.—Beta. 





THE COUNTRY MANAGER, 
A DRAMA OF REAL LIFE, 
In Five Parts. 

Act THE SEconp.— ANDOVER. 
His arrival. Finds out an “ Uncle.” Speculates 
in advantageous property, yclept a Provincial 
theatre. Heartrending interview with, and en- 

gagement of Mr. Barnaby Battleaxe. 

Gabriel congratulated himself on reaching 
Andover, on being possessor of so formid- 
able a sum as £30, and bethought himself 
of the best way of turning it to account ; 
so, after having indulged his extravagance 
with a crust of bread and cheese, and half 
a pint of porter, he commenced a survey of 
the town, and passing various dwellings, at 
last was attracted by a small red old- 
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fashioned brick building, with a little white ought to give me £100 to add my name 
portico, and in large letters the words | and respectability to it| Mr. Readydumps, 
Theatre Royal “To Let 3’ Ga’ riel gazed | considerably confused by the wonderful 
on the words “To Let,’ amd thonght it) presence in which he appeared to stand, was 
were possible for him to become a manager; | ata loss ow to act, and asked for time to 
he read the board with the greatest atten- | consider of his offer. ‘* ‘Time, sir,” said 
tion, Inquire of Mr. Readyduinps, igh | Gabriel, “I never lose time; it must be 
Street,’’? and off Gabriel sallied, and found | settled on the moment.” You'd better 
the habitation, above which was inscribed | take my offer,”. “ Make it £10, said Mr, 
in letters about five feet long, * Ready- | Readydumps, and I shall feel proud to pos- 
dumps, Pawnbroker.” Gabriel eyed the | sess Mr. Grubage as my tenant.” Oh,” 
shop, and gently raised the handie of the | replied Gabriel, ‘ money is no object to 
door and entered, “ Who's there ? inquired | me, only 1 hate imposition,” avd he laid 
Mr. Readydumps, “1 come from London,” ; down the £10. Mr. Readydumps handed 
said Gabriel, ‘*to inquire the rent of the | him the key with many bows, and Gabriel 
Andover Theatre which L find is your pro- | was duly installed Manager of the Andover 
perty—and a charming property it is, (Mr. | Theatre. 
Readydumps bowed) [ come to raise that| In a little back room, equipped in a 
property from obscurity to the most brilliant | morning-gown, fashioned from the left- 
popularity ; (Mr. Readydumps smiled,) but | off chintz-petticoat of bis landlady, sat 
what is the rent?” Fifty pounds for! Gabricl, and placing two candles with 
the season,” exclaimed Mr. Readydumps. | spruce-bcer bottles for candle-sticks before 
* Fifty pounds!’ replied Gabriel, ** Do | him, with an old sviled aceount-book, he 
you know who you are talking to?” “* No,’’ | fancied himself the greatest man in the 
ejaculated Mr. Readydumps, somewhat | world. [fe had not seated himself long, 
awed by the tone and manner of Gabriel. | when a slight rap with the knuckles on the 
**'Then knew, sir, I am Grubage—the great | slenderest panel of the door, informed hina 
Grubage, from London, of whom you have | that somebody was without : ‘* Come in,” 
heard so much.’  ‘ Indeed,” said Mr, | shouted Gabriel, with a voice in which the 
Readydumps, looking in Gabriel’s face with | grunt of a pig and the music occasioned by 
becoming astonishment, and wondering at | the sharpening of a saw, were beautifully 
his own ignorance in never having heard of | mingled. ‘The door opened, and in walked, 
him. ** Yes, sir, Gabriel Grubage, of the | or rather crept, Mr. Barnabas Batt.caxe, 
e- Royal, Covent Garden and Drury | cap in hand, and made a low obcisance to 
“Lane; and now, sir, if I condescend to | Gabriel. ‘What do you want with me, 
become your tenant, you must strike off at | young man?” said the manager. ‘1 come, 
least £45 trom the rent. Think of your | sir,” replied Barnabas. **hearing that you 
theatre; Andover being honoured by the | have become manager of this theatre, to 
presence of the great and well-known Gru- | offer my services as principal tragedian.” 
bage and a company from London of the ' Be seated, sir,’ said Gabriel, and he 
most anazing talent.” ‘Five pounds,” | handed him an old butter-tub for that pur- 
exclaimed Mr, Readydumps; “why, the | pose, and Barnabas seated himself, evidently 
last time, I had £60 for it from Mr. | io his own discomposure and that of his 
Gagsby.” “ Gagsby,” exclaimed Grubage ; | best pantaloons. ‘ Now, sir, what are your 
“had I known that it had been degraded | terms, and what can you do?” inquired Mr, 
by that most disgraceful impostor, I would | Grubaye. “ Why, sir, 1 can play the lead- 
not have offered more than half. How dare | ing tragedy, light comedy, melodrama, and 
you disgrace tbe profession of which I form | pantomime; can sing comic songs; dance 
so distinguished an ornament.” Why, the tight-rope; play the violin; write 
really,” stammered Mr. Readydumps, “ Mr. | pieces; throw summersaults ; dance clog- 
Gaysby was considered a very clever and | hornpipes; copy parts, and make myself 
honest man.” ‘“ Ilonest,” replied Gabriel, | generally useful—and I hope you wou’ 
the greatest rascal that ever trod the boards. | think five-and-twenty-shillings a-week ex- 
Why,'sir, the disgrace you have brought | orbitant.” “ Exorbitant, sir!” exclaimed 
upon your theatre is such, that instead of ; Gabriel, “it’s monstrous, frightful! Lam 


ae ae . | : : 
my giving you £50 for the season, you’ a lilcral man, but it really astonishes me 
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THE TULATRI 


Tlow dare you, sir, come to me and try to! 


Y 


impose upon my well-known liberality ? | 
Why, sir, when I was an actor at Bath, and | 
played the first business, I never received | 
more than six shillings a-week, and [ always | 
saved four out of that; and the confined | 
range of business which you profess I 
should say would not entitle you to more 
than half that sum; but with that gene- 
rosity with which I am so unfortunately 
afflicted, I will cffer you nine shillings | 
a-week, and find your own wardrobe—mind, | 
your own wardrobe.” —“ Why, really, sir,”’ 
replied Barnabas, half terrified by the 
bounce and bluster of the great Grubage, 
“that is a very small sum, and it is impos- 
sible for me to keep my wife and family 
upon it.” Then, aliow me to say, how 
dare you expect me to keep your wife and 
family. If 1 engage you, I engage you, and 
not your wife and family. I have no wife, 
and hang me if eyer I have a family. Will 
you take the nine shillings?’’—** Why, 
really,” stammered Barnabas, “ I cannot—- 
it’s so very little.”’— Very well,” replied 
Gabriel, “there are twenty thousand actors 
tu be got—so I wish you a very good 
morning.” 

Poor Barnabas thought of his wife and 
five little offsprings, anc also of the bread 
and butter for the same, and his heart sunk 
as he was about to rise from the butter-tub 
—and, as he thought half a loaf better than 
none, he would try at least another chance, 
and rising said—* Perhaps, Mr, Grubage, 
you could make it ten shillings?’ Why, 
you see, Mr. Battleaxe, I am a man _ pos- 
sessed of the kindest and most benevolent 
feelings, and I should not wish you to leave 
my theatre, without that impression of my 
liberality which I so richly deserve ,—so, 
sir, rather than act in an oppressive man- 
ner, I will injure mysclf, and give you the 
advantage of this liberality of disposition.— 
Sir, you are engaged at the Theatre Royal, 
Andover, as principal tragedian, at ten shil- 
lings per week.’ Barnabas bowed low in 
acknowledgment of the great kindness of 
Mr. Grubage, and thanking him, was about 
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Mancuestrer T.R.—The Italian Opera have heen 
performing a beautiful selection of favorite operas 
throughout the week, Foremost among the fa. 
vorites, were Somnambula, and Norma. th the 
latter piece, Madile. Nermani and Signor Mon- 
telli were enchanting. ‘There is a beauty and cle. 
gance of style and finish with the Italian, that is 
forcibly striking and superior to the English 
school, The new diama of ** Poor Cousin Wal- 
ter” was again produeed on Monday evening, in 
‘hich Messrs. Stephens, Rae, Clifford, Vining, 
Miss Anderton, and Mrs, Horsman were very 
happy in their characters, and suceceded in creat- 
ing quite a lively interest with the audience. The 
weather here is so very warm, that it has a ten- 
dency to operate against in-door attractions. Ne- 
verthcless tha Royal maintains liberal patronage. 

QuvueEN’s ‘Turarre.—At this house there has 
been an unfortunate proof of Mr. Dillon’s popu- 
larity, exhibited through the week—the house not 
being so well attended during Mr. Dillon’s illness, 
We are happy to apprise his friends he is rapidly 
recovering, and no doubt will be eble to resume 
his duties shortly, George Wilde and Fanny Wil- 
liams have appeared in several of their favorite 
dramas, with unequalled success. Mr. Wilde's 
“ Jolly Dick,” and Fanny Williams’ “ Bessic Blos- 
som,” in the drama of ¢* Life’s a Lottery,” were 
loudly applauded. A new drama was produced on 
Monday, entitled, “ The Hlixir of Life,” in which 
the mysteries of local (Manchester) life are painted 
in such startling character, that no doubt it will 
have a good run, In the interim, we sincerely 
desire Mr, Dillon will soon be able to make his 
appearance, When the progressive success of the 
house may safely be anticipated, 

Co.ossruM.—The immortal Juba is eapering 
away with such rapidity and sucee:s that he ac- 
tually astounds, He is decidedly the most ex- 
traordinary dancer of the Echiopian race we ever 
witnessed, and a perfect nonpareil in his line. 
Mr. Maekney, the negro Paganinni, and the un- 
equalled Juba appear ina coloured fancy sketch, 
vhich is replete with comical sayings and original 
capers, They are apart from the rest of the en- 
tertainments a host in themselves, 

Casino.—A pretty little piece, called “ Edwin 
and Julia” was prodaced on Monday evening. 
Volante, the dancing girl continues to be popular, 
and combined with those interesting entertain- 
ments, the vocal abilities cf Mrs. Emley, Mrs, 
Sweeney, Messrs, Plumpton, Harry Fox, and the 
indomitable Paul Herring and Griffiths, constitute 
such a pillar of musical strength, that eannot but 
make the entertainments agreeable aiid acceptable. 
The feats of Terpsichorean art are l.kewise very 
graceful, 

CosmoraMa.—The Free Trade Hall has been 
beautifully fitted up after the Roman taste, con- 











to retire, when he was stopped by Mr. 
Grubage, saying --“ Mr. LBattleaxe, 
course you will have no objection to paint 
the outside of the theatre, and scrub the 
gallery stairs, during the vacation.’’—Bar- 
nabas was horrified. 

(To be continued.) 
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| taining a series of ancient views, There is alarge 
fountain, ingeniously constructed in the centre of 
| the room, which serves not only as an ornament, 
| but tends to k: ep the room cool during the warm 

weather, There is a magnificent moonlight view 
j of California also. But the magnet of attraction, 
| is the painting of St. Peter’s at Rome. It is a 
| masterpiece of work, and stands outin a very pro- 
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minent and natural character on the canvass. 
The enterprise is woithy of appreciation; but we 
apprehend the charge of admission will be a bar- 
rier to many. Time will tell, 

Tue Kemace Cius are at present resting upon 
their oars, the weather being too fine for in-door 
recreation, In the fall we suppose, they will come 
out like glow worms, with shining effect, and may 
yet astonish the dramatic world, and be the means 
of bolstering up the dilapidated and declining for- 
tunes of some manager, Things are not impos- 
sible now-a-days, 

Turatre Royat, Liverpoot, Mr. Harrison 
and Mr. Weiss with Louisa Pyne, have appeared 
here in the opera of the Bohemian Girl and Mari- 
tana: the houses have been well attended consider- 
ing the heat of the weather. 

Limerick —Mr and Mrs. Kean appeared in 
Limerick on last Monday evening, in the tragedy 
of * The Gamester.’ “The theatre was through- 
out crowded in every part—the dress circle with a 
galaxy of fashion and, beauty—the pit with an 
overflowing auditory—the gallery could not con- 
tain more, whilst many had to leave for want of 
sufficient accommodation. 

Montrose.—Mr. G. K. Dickinson took his 
benefit on Monday last, to a crowded house, the 
pieces were “ Bertram,’’ ascene from Hamlet, and 
the’ farce of “Perfection.” In the play, Mr. 
Dickinson, produced a great sensation over the 
audience, the intense passion and the pathos 
which he threw into many scenes fully justifies us 
in saying this actor will be second to none, in 
such parts; nor must we omit to mention his 
acting in genteel eomedy which is of a description 
to give great satisfactior, 

Norrin ;uaMm.--Mr. J. F. Saville re opens this 
th-atre for a few nights, (twelve only it is said) 
tu night (Monday, July 15th). Among the com- 
pany engaged are Mrs. Young the mother of the 
late eclebrated Mrs. Honey, Miss Young ber 
daughter, and Miss Honey the child of the last 
named lady. Mrs. Youny will be doubtlessly well 
remembered by the frequenters of the Grecian 
Saloon, 

Denctiw.—Qurey's.—Mr. Harris continues to 
meet with great success, the house being ex- 
tremely well attended nightly. Miss Rebecca 
Isears finishes her ell 208 engagement this 
weck, and is sueceeded by Miss Julia St. George. 

Coxrcurstet.—It is stated that Mr. Clarance 
has now decided not to open the theatre this 
_ for a summer season, This determination 

as excited considerable disappointment in the 
town, 

Sovrnampros.—Mr, G. Owen is about opening 
this theatre; his company is a very talented one, 
among Which we observe the names of the lessee, 
C. Wheatleigh, WH. Howell, C. Paynter, 

3uckell, Messrs. H. Gilbert, from the Lyceum, 
Ward, and several other London stars. 











OUR LITTLE CHATTER BOX 


Mr. Anderson has been playing at Liverpool to 
moderate houses, He has appeared in Othello, 
Hamlet, Macbeth, and Claude Melnotte. 





Mr. Buckstone and Mrs. Fitzwilliam have been 
performing at Richmond. They procced to Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool, and Glasgow. They will stay 
at Leamington. 

Miss Julia St. George is engaged at Dublin. 
Mr. Munyard of the Adelphi Theatre is still 
labouring under severe indi:p»sition; but sanguine 
hopes are entertained of his recovery. 

Mr. H. Bedford (nephew of Paul Bedford) who 
has been a great favourite in Dublin for many years, 
w:ll make his debut in London next season, at the 
Haymarket Theatre. 

A small but efficient company, selected princi- 
pally from the Haymarket corps, are about making 
a professional tour in the provinces. The associated 
artistes are Mr. B. Webster, Mr. Howe, Mr: ‘Til- 
bury, Mr. Charles Selby, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Braid, 
Mr. Bellingham, Mrs. Seymour, Mrs. Buckingham, 
Miss Villiers, and Mrs. Stanley. They will visit 
Leamington, Birmingham, Wolverham, and other 
leading towns, during their tour. 

Basal Baker is engaged at the Lyceum for the 
next season. ; 

Lambert, of the Adelphi, succeeds Tilbury, at 
the Haymarket. 

Harley and Ryder go the Princess's. 

The Adelphi Company remove to the Haymarkct 
early in August. 

Mr. Macready was applied to to perform for Mrs. 
Glover’s benefit, but his medical attendant did not 
consider it prudent for him to appear at present. 

George Bennett has been giving his kccturrs on 
Shakspere at the Clarence Theatre, King’s-cross, 

Mr. G. V. Brooke has gone to America. 

Mr, Watts, late proprietor of the Olympic, was 
found guilty of embezzlement to a serious amount 
in the Globe Insurance Office, and having been 
brought up for judgment on Friday last, was 
shocked at his sentence, which was t’n yerrs’ im- 
prisonment. In the course of the night he des- 
troyed himself by hanging. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MADAME TUSSAUD’S 

MARIA MANNING, George Manning, 
Bloomfield Rush, taken from life during their trials. 
—A cast in plaster of Mr. O’Connor, with a plan 
of the kitchen where he was murdered, Models of 
Stanfield Hall and Potash farm are now added to 
the Chamber of Horrors, at Madame TUSSAUD 
and SON’S Exursirion Bazaar, Baker Street, 
Portman square.—Open from eleven till dusk, 
and from seven till ten.—Admittance 1s; small 
room 6d. extra, 
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